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Communicated for ‘* The Friend.” 


Two Lectures on the History of Literature, 
with a brief sketch of the various materials 
made use of for the preservation of Know- 
ledge. 


LECTURE SECOND. 


Our first lecture closed at a period when 
the haughty Roman scholar in his city-palace 
or his rural villa, surrounded by the living 
thoughts of poets, philosophers and_histo- 
rians, was fostering that luxurious refinement, 
which eventually destroyed the energy of mind 
through which alone true literary eminence 
can be supported. The Roman empire now 
had attained the zenith of its power. The 
Atlantic Ocean was its western boundary, the 
sandy deserts of Libya and Zahara were its 
southern limits and defence. ‘The Armenian 
mountains, the bed of the Euphrates and un- 
conquered Arabia marked out its eastern bor- 


nor true philosophy—in its first imtroduction | ful frostbitten leaves of the trees of our forest, 
into the world was brought into collision with | which now scatter at every blast.* ‘The in- 
the principles of Gentile authors, and the wis-|roads of barbarians became frequent into 
dom of the Greeian and Roman schools. Its | Italy, and stores of ancient learning, classic 
doctrines and its morals, pure and simple, were | beauty, and marble magnificence perished as 
|at variance with heathenism in theory, and|they passed. Literary darkness increased ; 
sensuality in practice; there can be little won-| the sun of science had fairly set in western 
| der then that its followers gave no encourage- | Europe when the seat of empire was removed 
| ment to the literature of the age. Some of the | to Byzantium ; and the last rays of its reflected 
| earliest followers of Jesus, under the pressure | light departed when Rome was taken and 
of a sense of duty became authors. Illiterate | sacked by the Goths. Over the muse sung, 
|men took the pen, and prompted by the spirit | and art decorated land of Italy, over the civil- 
of truth, they wrote what they had seen and | ized borders of Spain, over those German and 








heard, in simple, yet expressive language. In 
their writings, the words of their master, the 
sayings of the Blessed One are recorded, in 
which divine wisdom sheds its illuminating 
rays, in the doctrine delivered, and the mo- 
rality enforced, whether by parable or by pre- 
cept. As the doctrines of Christianity became 
known, they were so in conformity with the 
living testimony of the light within, that the 
|heathen felt their force. ‘The grossness of 
their divinity became too glaring, and as the 
religion fell into disrepute, the literature which 


was so closely connected with it, sunk like- | 
Heathenism continued for a time to! 


wise. 
furnish authors, who advocated the philosophy 


of the ancients—who sang of Jupiter, and the | 


divinities of his court; but the light of genius 
was departing from the Roman world of let- 
ters; and the efforts of present intellect bore 
as little comparison to the past as the ashes 
upon the deserted shrines of her deities did to 


ders, whilst its northern line was yet shifting|the ever fed fires which once kindled upon 


and changing as the Roman legions advanced 
into or retired from Gaul. Amid all this appa- 
rent strength and prosperity there was mingled 
much weakness—and the very root of desola- 
tion and degradation was there. 
of Rome was an empire of slaves. The bril- 
liant literature, the learned education, the free- 
dom of thought and of action, were confined 
to the few. Ignorance, as dark as that which 
regted on the uncultivated Goth, was the por- 
tion of the multitude. Moral instruction was 
unknown, but new theatres and circuses for 
the amusement and corruption of the people, 
were every where erected. A want of the 
true principles of morals and philosophy had 
lately led the Roman to consider that military 
glory was the highest object which mankind 
could toil after—a lack equally lamentable 
now rendered them contented with the gross- 
ness of sensual delights, enjoyed in luxurious 
idleness. 

The higher classes, with all their civiliza- 
tion and literature, were neither wise as philo- 
sophers, nor virtuous as moralists; and the 
great mass, despised and degraded, without 
education, or motives to improvement, were 
sunk in the grossest corruption. Christianity, 
although neither opposed to sound literature 


them. A few fast fleeting years, and the 
learning of Europe, the records of wisdom and 
science, were left to the fostering care of nom- 
inal Christians. ‘These were too much enga- 





confuting heresies, in suffering for their reli- 
| gion or in contending about forms, to enter the 
| literary arena, or to seek after polish and per- 
fection in style. Although schools were es- 


tablished at various places in the empire, and | 


supported at the public expense, in which lec- 
tures were delivered on philosophy, rhetoric, 
and law, yet real learning and correct taste 
every where declined. Luxury had rendered 
the mind as well as body effeminate, and viti- 
ated the judgment in philosophy, in morality, 


in taste. In composition gaudy ornament took | 


place of the true beauty of simplicity, affecta- 
tion supplanted nature, and quibbles and so- 
| phistry took the gown of philosophy. It was 
now the autumn of time in the elder progres- 
sion of science. On the fair tree of Roman 
literature the buds of its mental spring, had 
passed into the foliage of an intellectual sum- 
mer, which now in its maturity was touched 
by decay, and although gorgeous and rich in 
appearance beyond even the glory of its ear- 
hier days, was ready to perish, like the beauti- 


Gaulish cities where schools of art, of law, and 
| philosophy had flourished—a mingled flood of 
jignorance, barbarism and bloody superstition 
\from the dark regions of the north spread its 
| devastating waters. ‘The learned men from all 
| these places flocked to the ark at Constanti- 
|nople, whilst the illiterate race who ruled the 

country as conquerors, drove the Latin lan- 
|guage and literature from every western city 
|in down-trodden Europe. 
Greek literature had been applied to by 
‘some of the earlier Christians, for weapons 
with which to repel the adversaries of truth. 
There were those, however, who denied the 
propriety of the measure, and who contended 
ithat the advocates of a purer religion and a 
holier practice should draw none of their wea- 
pons from these armories of evil. In A. D. 
398 the council at Carthage formally con- 
demned the study of the heathen authors of 
Greece. 

If we look to the far east, we shall find the 
Chinese, soon after the Christian era, in their 
cool and deliberate manner, cultivating litera- 
| ture and many of the sciences. ‘The Chinese 
| were good at invention but poor at improve- 





The empire | ged in defending their own principles, and in| ment; they made many discoveries but gene- 


rally failed to perfect them. In the 4th cen- 
|tury the Arabians gave attention to poetry, and 
jhad annually a kind of literary fairs, which 
| were held at Mecca and other of their cities. 
These were the scenes of poetical contests, 
and the poem to which the prize was awarded 
being written in letters of gold on a very fine 
cloth calied Byssus, was hung up in the Kaaba 
or temple at Meeca. ‘The Arabians at this 
| time, although 2 poetic, were a very unlearn- 
fed and uneivilized people. And thus they 
continued until after the time of Mohammed, 
who himself could not write. 

This illiterate reformer arose, and over- 
throwing an ancient superstition, he establish- 
ed a new one. He pointed out to his followers 
the folly and absurdity of their old creede, 
whilst he framed another for them, made large 
enough and easy enough to take in the joys of 
this world, and the hope of another. Reason- 
ing against error, he strengthened argument 





* Delivered in the eleventh month. 
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with eloquence, and enforced it and his new | Those rich fields of Fez and Morocco, made 
dogmas with the sword. Whilst he exhorted | illustrious through five centuries by so many 
his followers to meditation, and bid them de-| academies, so many universities, so many 
scend into their own bosoms, to the light of |libraries—are nothing more than deserts of 
reason, he stirred them up with a zeal, which| burning sands where tyrants contend with 
admitted not the coolness of reflection, and|tigers. All the laughing and fruitful fields of 
gave no quiet wherein the whispers of truth| Mauritanea, where commerce, arts, and agri- 
might be heard. In the same excitement in| culture, were raised to the highest prosperity, 
which they slaughtered their enemies and/are at present mere retreats for pirates.” 
dreamed of the Houries, he set them to pray-|‘* Bagdad, formerly the seat of luxury, of 
ing five times in the day. The Arabians em-| power, of knowledge, is in ruins. ‘The far- 
braced these doctrines, they meditated zeal-|famed universities of Cufa and Bassora are 
ously upon them, prayed fervently in con-|closed forever. ‘The immense literary wealth 
formity therewith; considered opposition as | of the followers of Mohammed exists no more 
an offence against God to be punished with| in any region where Arabians rule or Mussul- 
death,—and heard not that voice whose whis-|men govern. We are no longer to seek there 
pers are peace, and whose word is of mercy | for the fame of their great men or for their 
and truth. They went forth to conquer, and| writings. Whatever has been preserved has 
literature, every where glimmering in the|been by the hands of their enemies; in the 
socket, expired as they passed. Scarcely,| convents of monks, or the libraries of Euro- 
however, were they known as the destroyers} pean princes. Yet these extensive countries 
of ancient dynasties, and the enemies of litera-| have never been conquered—it is no stranger 
ture, before they established new kingdoms, |that has plundered them of their riches; that 
and the sciences they had trampled on became | has annihilated their population—that has de- 
the objects of their fostering care. With a/stroyed their laws, their manners, and their 
zeal like that which drove them on to victory, | national spirit. ‘The poison has sprung from 
they entered on the race for literary glory.| themselves ; it has arisen indigenously, and 
The authors of Greece were soon translated | has destroyed every thing.” 
into Arabic, were taken as the text books for| Persian literature partially revived and was 
schools, were received as supreme in their|encouraged by the Arabian monarchs, during 
colleges. ‘The Koran had given permanency to | the dominion of the Abbasides. It brightened 
the language—and the invention of cotton pa-| during the tenth century, and lingered indeed 
per amongst them, A. D. 708, had furnished | until the close of the fourteenth, when the 
an abundant material for the reception of their | desolations of Timour the Tartar, came as a 
increasing literature. Under the patronage of| flood upon its expiring embers. 
the Abbasides at Bagdad the arts and sciences} Amongst the rude inhabitants of the north 
attained a high degree of perfection. Haroun|of Europe, soon after the Christian era, we 
Al Raschid invited the learned men from all| find that historical and descriptive poetry was 
countries to make that city their home, and| cultivated and encouraged. The skalds or 
paid them princely salaries. So eager were | travelling minstrels of that day, were consi- 
that race for literary distinction, that Al|dered as companions for princes, and were 
Mumum the successor of Haroun offered the | liberally rewarded by them. There was little, 
Greek Emperor at Constantinople 10,000 | however, in their poetry, to soften, to human- 
pounds in gold, and perpetual peace, if he/ize the heart of the hearers, or to polish and 
would send the philosopher Leo to instruct| elevate the taste. ‘The glory, the slaughter of 
him. Al Mumum established excellent schools | war, absurd mythological fables, all tending to 
at Bagdad, Bassora, Bochara, and Cufa,—and | foster ferocity, were enwreathed with the 
large libraries at Alexandria, Bagdad, and | flowers of their literature, were the themes 
Cairo. The Arabian conquerors sweeping|and the charm of their verse. Yet learning 
through all the northern parts of Africa, had|found some encouragement at the north, and 
passed into Spain at the straits of Gibralter. | in the Icelandic region of frost and fire, it was 
A Mahommedan kingdom was established | quickened into life, before it revived in the 
there, in which, under the fostering hand of the | sunnier climes of the south. 
Ommiades, literature rivaled the brightness in| Of all places once bright with knowledge, 
which it appeared at Bagdad. In Spain there | Constantinople was the only one in which, 
were 15 academies and 70 libraries, and at| from the Christian era almost to the very pe- 
some of the schools, particularly that at Cor-| riod of the revival of literature, learning found 
dova, in the tenth century, many students from | a constant asylum, and the arts a home. But 
Christian countries sought instruction in ma-|even there, though surrounded by libraries, 
thematics, and a knowledge of medicine. though books were abundant, though close 
The learning and literature, however, of the| study was not wanting, the cause of know- 
Arabians, depended on the patronage of princes, |ledge was not onward. The memory was 
and not on the taste of the people. It was an/|laden with information of the poetry, the phi- 
exotic, alike unnatural to the religion, and the | losophy, the history of the past, but the ope- 
habits of the nation. ‘That patronage with-/| ration of original thought, the manifestation of 
drawn, and with the speed of its ascent it re-| unfettered genius, never kindled along the lines 
gained its ancient level. When learning was | of their histories, to make room for which, the 
reviving in Europe in the thirteenth century,| burning words of their forefathers had been 
it had already disappeared from the Arabic| erased from the parchment. Possessed of the 
nations of Africa, and their Asiatie compeers. | intellectual wealth of past ages, they had not 
Adopting the words of Sismondi, we may in| energy to turn it to account; acquainted with 
truth say, ‘“ The vast regions where Islamism| the philosophy of the ancients, they adopted 
rules or has ruled, are dead to all the sciences, | its sophistry, whilst they fell far short of its 


wisdom. With the volume of the sacred wri- 
tings at hand, and ever contending on points 
of divinity, their morality stretched no further 
than heathenism, nor their religion than cere- 
monies. They had learning without thought, 
knowledge without invention, philosophy 
without wisdom, and religion without virtue. 
The following reflection which is found in the 
pages of Sismondi, and which is peculiarly 
adapted to the condition of things at that time 
in Constantinople, seems to me worthy of con- 
sideration in all ages. He says “It is not 
books that we want to preserve, it is the mind 
of man ; not the receptacles of thought, but the 
faculty of thinking. Were -it necessary to 
choose between the whole experience which 
has been acquired and collected from the be- 
ginning of time, the whole rich store of human 
wisdom, and the more unschooled activity of 
the human mind, the latter ought without hesi- 
tation to be preferred. This is the precious 
and living germ which we ought to watch 
over, to foster, to guard from every blight. 
This alone, if it remain uninjured, will repair 
all losses ; while on the contrary, mere litera- 
ry wealth will not preserve one faculty nor 
sustain one virtue.”’ 

Charlemagne of France and Germany, in 
the eighth century, and Alfred of England, in 
the ninth, encouraged literature in their re- 
spective dominions. Charlemagne could not 
write himself, yet he complains of the igno- 
rance of his clergy, and Alfred declared, that 
from the Thames to the Humber there was 
not one priest who understood the service he 
recited. ‘The literary taste which Charlemagne 
infused quickly subsided, and the coal which 
Alfred enkindled, though never totally extin- 
guished, required the breath of centuries to fan 
it into vigour. 

In the tenth century, the faint fires of learn- 
ing were kept burning in the monasteries, and 
the literature of the people was confined to the 
love and war songs of the Troubadours. It 
was the age of chivalry and slavery. Of no- 
bility without taste or learning, of a people 
without acknowledged rights. During this 
and the two subsequent centuries, the sword 
was esteemed more than knowledge, and 
knightly honour than virtue or religion. 

From the sixth to the fourteenth centuries 
the loss of classical manuscripts had been go- 
ing forward with great rapidity. ‘Time had 
decayed, and the fire had thinned them; but 
when the Saracens closed the manufactories of 
papyrus, in Egypt, they gave a new impetus 
to the work of destruction. In the quiet re- 
treats of monastic seclusion, literary men 
found time to compose, and as new parch- 
ment and papyrus were scarce to be met with, 
the ancient manuseripts were erased to make 
room for the new. Thus the beautifully 
wrought heathenish divinity, where fact and 
fable were told in that style of classic ele- 
gance which admitted no impurity but that of 
morals, gave place very frequently to as ab- 
surd tales elothed in barbarous language by 
some dreaming monk, which though nomi- 
nally Christian, was only better than its pre- 
decessor in that its dulness consigned it to 
oblivion. 











































(To be continued.) 
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On the Habiis and Instincts of Animals. By 





William Swainson. A. C. G., Fellow of\of torpidity. ‘The Greek tortoise (7'estudo 


the Royal Society, and of several Foreign 
Academies. 


(Continued from p. 308.) 


HYBERNATION, TORPIDITY, AND MIGRATION OF 
ANIMALS, 


‘The changeful breezes of spring have pass- 
ed, and the glowing warmth of summer’s sun 
gladdens and revives all nature. Every thing 
looks bright and joyous; and the animal, as 
well as the vegetable world, appears endued 
with fresh life, and strength, and vigour. ‘The 
note of love, and the voice of happiness re- 
sound through the woods and meadows, uni- 
ted in one sweet and general chorus; while, 
to the pious heart, this universal concert seems, 
in the accents of harmony, to speak the prai- 
ses of that great and gracious Being whose 
creative hand first formed, and still sustains 
the wondrous whole. But the bloom of spring 
passes away; winter, with its stern and chill- 
ing aspect, closes the annual circle of time. 
What, then, becomes of that variety of animals, 
many of whose delicate forms are incapable of 
sustaining the rigour of this inhospitable sea- 
son? Are they left, unprotected, to meet their 
destiny, or struggle with their fate? No: the 
same wise and merciful God, who first called 
them into life, now directs them by unerring 
instinct, in what manner to prepare for the 
storm and the tempest. And, perhaps, in no 
part of the wise economy of nature is the Al- 
mighty agency more clearly apparent, than in 
these several preparations for a period which 
none of them could foresee, and the approach- 
es of which many of them had never before 
experienced. 

Animals avoid extreme cold in three differ- 
ent ways,—by hybernation, by torpor, and by 
migration. We shall now take a rapid view 
of the animal circle, and slightly touch upon 
such as afford us examples of these instincts. 
The first two will be treated of conjointly ; the 
migration of animals, separately. 

Of the manner in which such zoophytes and 
animalcule as survive the year, pass the win- 
ter months, in cold jatitudes, we know very 
little. ‘The greater part of those which are 
not formed to survive the year, naturally per- 
ish, having reached their destined age; but 
such as are of longer life, and are endowed 
with locomotion, in all probability retire to the 
deep recesses of the ocean, or, at least, beyond 
the influence of atmospheric air; while, ac- 





cording to Ellis, they are generally found to | 


be contracted or torpid during this period. 
With regard to the molusca, or shell fish, our 
information is equally defective. From the 
number of empty shells frequently seen on the 
margins of our fresh water ponds, it seems 
probable that several of our native fluviatile 
univalves perish in autumn, while the rest re- 
tire to the deepest crevices. Most of the land 
shells close the opening to their habitations, at 
the beginning of winter, with a thick white 
coon, or false operculum, by which it is se- 
curely sheltered; they also seek a further pro- 
tection in the hollows of banks and trees. ‘The 
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Reptiles are particularly subject to the law 


Greca), and probably others of the same 
group, burrows a hole in the ground, into 
which it retires for several months. White, 
of Shelborne, who attentively observed the 
manners and habits of one of these animals, 
states, that it regularly took up its subterrane- 
an station in November, and did not reappear 
until the following April. Having occasion to 
carry it from the residence of the lady to whom 
it belonged, to his own home in Hampshire, it 
was dug up in March, 1780, and conveyed in 
a chaise to the place of its destination. An 
eighty miles journey had so far recovered it 
from its torpor, that it walked about for a short 
time on being turned into the garden; but to- 
wards evening, the weather being cold, it again 
insinuated itself into the earth, and remained 
in concealment foramonth. The green lizard 
of Carolina hastens, on the approach of win- 
ter, into the hollows or crevices of decayed 
trees ; and the chamelion retires into the holes 
of rocks, or some other equally safe retreat, 
where it is supposed to become torpid. Simi- 
lar retreats, we suspect, are chosen by the nu- 
merous lizards of the south of Europe, more 
especially as they are always more numerous 
near stone walls and rocks, in the spring, than 
in any other localities. Serpents, inhabiting 
cold and temperate climates, become torpid 
during the winter. They are said principally 
to retire under ground, from whence they 
emerge upon the return of warm weather. 
We are told, by an American writer, that, on 
a fine spring day, numbers of rattlesnakes 
may be seen creeping out, in an apparently 
languid state, and assembling together, for the 
object of basking in the rays of the sun. 

Passing over the class of birds, in which no 
well-authenticated instance of hybernation or 
torpidity is known, it may be observed, that 
quadrupeds have three different modes of 
guarding against winter, viz., migrating, bur- 
rowing, or becoming torpid. Few species, 
comparatively, are migratory animals; for 
their locomotive powers being much more 
confined than those of birds, it would be im- 
possible for them to pass over such enormous 
distances as would produce a change of cli- 
mate. 

The Alpine hare and the field mouse are 
interesting examples among the instances of 
burrowing quadrupeds ; and the sagacious care 
with which these animals provide for their 
winter support is truly admirable. The most 
remarkable of the forpid quadrupeds are the 
bears of North America, who are well known 
to form caves, in which they fall into a state 
of complete or partial somnolency. Bats, in 
the same manner, retire into caverns, hollow 
trees, or old buildings, in vast numbers, where 
they pass the winter in a state of torpidity. 
The loir, or fat dormouse, however, is a more 
interesting example: it rolls itself into a ball, 
and in that state, as it has been said, may be 
tossed about without its being awakened to 
consciousness—nothing appearing to effect its 
resuscitation but long exposure to heat. 

The jumping mouse ef Canada, according 


garden slug generally forms for itself a winter | to a communication made by General Davies, 
retreat beneath the earth, close to the roots of| makes a very curious and artificial preparation 
plants. 


for the cold season, a specimen of which was 






discovered in a gentleman's garden, about two 
miles from Quebec, in the latter end of May, 
1787. ‘It was,” we are told, “ inclosed in a 
ball of clay, about the size of a cricket-ball, 
nearly an inch in thickness, perfectly smooth 
within, and about twenty inches under ground. 
The man,” it is added, ** who first discovered 
it, not knowing what it was, struck the ball 
with his spade, by which means it was broken 
to pieces, or the ball would also have been pre- 
sented to me.”’ The mus cricetus, or hamster, 
however, above all other quadrupeds, appears 
to fall into the most complete torpidity,—every 
animal function being so completely deadened, 
that it is said the creature may be cut open 
without exhibiting any signs of sensibility: the 
heart, however, may be observed to contract 
and dilate alternately, but with a motion so 
slow, that the pulsations do not exceed four- 
teen or fifteen in the space of a minute. ‘The 
strongest stimulants are of no avail; and the 
electric shock may be passed through the ani- 
mal without exciting any appearance of irrita- 
bility. 

Amphibious animals of cold and temperate 
climates generally pass the winter, like the 
tortoises, beneath the surface, in a stat of 
torpidity. Frogs and toads both burrow into 
the earth at this season. Hearne, the traveller, 
when in Arctic America, met with frogs in 
such a completely frozen state, that, although 
their legs were broken, the injury did not ap- 
pear to cause the slightest sensation to the ani- 
mal. He, however, adds, that, by wrapping 
them up in skins, and exposing them to a slow 
fire, they have been restored to activity. 

The generality of insects, during winter, 
pass into a state of temporary torpor. ‘ The 
sites chosen for their hybernacula,” 2s Kirby 
and Spencer well observe, ** are very various ; 
some merely insinuate themselves under a very 
large stone ; others prefer a collection of dead 
leaves, or the moss on the sheltered side of an 
old wall or bank; others seek a retreat in the 
moss itself, or bury themselves deep in the 
rotten trunk ; while numbers penetrate into the 
earth to the depth of several inches. Those 
insects which bear considerable cold without 
injury, are less careful about their winter re- 
treats; while the more tender species either 
enter the earth beyond the reach of frost, or 
prepare for themselves artificial cavities in va- 
rious substances, such as moss and rotten 
wood, which conduct heat with difficulty, and 
defend them from an injuriously low tempera- 
ture.”’ ‘The same authors also state, that the 
first cold weather which occurs after insects 
have entered their winter quarters, produces 
precisely the same effect upon them as upon 
many species of the larger animals. ‘ At first, 
a partial benumbment takes place ; but the in- 
sect, if touched, is still capable of moving its 
organs. But, as the cold increases, all the 
animal functions cease; the insect breathes no 
longer, and has no need of a supply of air; 
its nutritive secretions cease, and no more 
food is required ; the muscles lose their irrita- 
bility, and it has all the external symptoms of 
death. In this state it continues during the 
existence of great cold; but the degree of its 
torpidity varies with the temperature of the at- 
mosphere. ‘The recurrence of a mild day, 
such as we sometimes have in winter, infuses 
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a partial animation into the stiffened animal ; | 
if disturbed, its limbs and antenne resume 
their power of extension ; and even the faculty 
of spurting out their defensive fluid is reacqui- 
red by many beetles. But, however mild the 
atmosphere in winter, the great bulk’of hyber- 
nating insects, as if conscious of the deceptive 
nature of their pleasurable feelings, and that no 
food could then be procured, never quit their 
quarters, but quietly wait for a renewal of their 
insensibility by a fresh accession of cold.” 


(To be continued.) 


JANE STUART. 
OF WISBEACH, IN CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 





[TO THE EDITOR OF THE IRISH ERIEND.] 
4***, 4th month 10th, 1840. 


Respected Friend,—A friend of mine, tra- 
velling some time since in Cambridgeshire, 
found a curious and interesting entry in the 
Friends’ Register of Burials at Wisbeach, re- 
specting Jane Steward, or, rather, Stuart, of 
that place. ‘The following, including the era- 
Surg@mis un exact copy of the Register:— 
J. “Jane Stuart departed this Life on 12th 

¢ of 7th mo., on first day, about one lock § 
ye. 14th, aged 88. ing 
Supposed to be descended from James 
2nd she lived in a cellar in the old 
Market Wisbech—the house has been 
rebuilt by Chs, Freeman— 

Respecting this extraordinary individual, the 
following notices appeared, thirty years ago, 
in the 28th and 29th vols. of the ‘* Monthly 
Magazine, or British Register :’’ at that time 
one of the most influential periodicals of the 
day :— 


1742 


From the Monthly Mag., 10th mo. Ist, 1809. 


“ Extracts from the Portfolio of a Man of 
Letters. 

“A natural daughter of King James 2nd, 
was convicted of Friends’ principles, and im- 
prisoned for the same with Thomas Ellwood, 
&c. Upon her being engaged to a young 
man for marriage, and the day fixed, as they 
were on the road the coach overturned, and 
her intended husband was killed, and his bro- 
ther broke his leg. She stayed in London, 
and nursed the young man till he recovered ; 
when, assuming some habit of disguise, she 
travelled on foot to the Isle of Ely, and, in- 
quiring at some Friend’s house for employ- 
ment, the master asked her ‘ What she could 
do?’ She answered, ‘she was willing to put 
her hand to any thing.” He then said, 
‘canst thou reap?’ She replied, ‘ she could 
hardly tell ; but, if he pleased, she would try.’ 
So he sent her into the field ; and, before even- 
ing, she discovered herself to be so great a 
proficient at reaping as to be called ‘ Queen of 
the Reapers.’ She constantly attended the 
adjacent meeting; and, observing a rock hard 
by, she either put up with a natural cave in the 
rock, or had a cell made therein, where she 
lived, quite recluse, spinning for her employ- 
ment. She told Sarah Taylor, that she ‘ en- 
joyed such contentment and peace, that she 
would not leave her cell and spinning-wheel 
to be Queen of England.’ She had been at 
most of the European courts, particularly at 
the Hanoverian and Prussian; and the Pre- 


tender being her supposed brother, she once 
travelled, by chaise, into Scotland to see him.” 


From the Mo. Mag., 2d mo, Ist, 1810. 
“To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


“Sir,—Jane Stuart, the extraordinary cha- | 
racter, of whom some account is given in the | 
Monthly Magazine, for October last, supposed 
to be a natural daughter of King James 2nd, 
after renouncing the world, and splendour of 
courts, resided at Wisbech, in Cambridgeshire. 
It is to be regretted that few memorials re- 
main of her; but two ancient and respectable 
inhabitants, now deceased, have related to the 
writer of this the following incidents :— 

‘“* When she first came, she sought employ- 
ment by standing (as is usual with labourers, 
at this day, who want work) on or near the 
foot of the bridge, where, in hay-time and 
harvest, the farmers resort every morning to 
hire. She selected for her abode a cellar, in 
a part of the town called the Old Market, 
where she spun worsted ; to dispose of which, 
she regularly had a stall on the market-day. 
Being once thus employed, she recognised, by 
the arms and livery, a coach and attendants, 
going to the principal inn, (the ‘ Rose and 
Crown,’) near to which her stall stood ; upon 
which, she immediately packed up her worst- 
ed, retired to her cell, and carefully concealed 
herself. The owner, who was said to be the 
Duke of Argyle, endeavoured to find her ; but 
without effect. ‘The house, under which she 
lived, has been since rebuilt; and part of it is 
now occupied by the Lady Mary Knollis, aunt 
to the present Earl of Banbury. She con- 
stantly attended, when in health, the meeting 
of the Society of Friends, in Wisbech; was 
humble and exemplary in her conduct—well 
esteemed by her neighbours—-invariably avoid- 
ed all conversation relative to her family con- 
nections ; and, when in the freedom of inter- 
course, any expression inadvertently escaped, 
leading to an inquiry, she stopped short, seem- 
ed to regret having disclosed so much, and 
silenced further research. She read the New 
Testament in Greek; but even this circum- 
stance was discovered accidentally, by an un- 
expected call;—was fond of birds, which 
were frequently allowed to leave their cages, 
and fly about in her apartment. When near 
eighty, she had a new set of teeth. She died 





Selected for “* The Friend.” 


TO THE NORTH STAR. 


Beautiful star ! 
The brightest jewel on night’s ebon brow, 
For ages thou hast gazed as thou art gazing now, 
On this world’s feverish jar. 


Far in the northern pole 
Thy clear and steady flame burns without end: 
While other planets on their journeys tend, 
For ever doomed to roll. 


Put thou, O beacon bright in heaven's blue sea ! 
Dost never from thy moorings break away ; 
But hangest out thy constant flame for aye, 
That shipwrecked men may look to thee. 


The mariner, when his bark. 
Is driven across the ocean, bleak and drear, 
And cheerlessly the breeze screams in his ear, 
And midnight shrouds his billowy track, 


Casts o’er the waste his straining eye, 
And through the driving tempest looks to thee ; 
From the torn deck, and from the boiling sea, 
He turns for guidance from the sky. 


The moon shines when the eve grows dim ; 
She fills her golden horns with light, and then 
Fadeth away and is obscured again 

Through all her curved rim. 


But thou dost never pale thy flame, 
Bat steadily, thronghout the lapse of time, 
Dost keep unmoved thy lonely throne sublime, 
—For ever still the same ! 


The planets in their orbits disappear, 
The twinkling stars haste on their cloudy path, 
The round red sun an endless journey hath, 
But thou art fastened in thy sphere. 


Thou art a beauteous type, bright star! 
Of that pure star, religion! on whose ray 
The Christian looks for guidance on his way, 
When human passions wage their war. 


Upon the troublous seas of life, 
When tumults stir the bosoms of mankind, 
Then to religion’s steady light, his mind 
Turns for a refuge from their strife. 


WESTERN AFRICA. 


In the Missionary Herald for June, 1840, is 
a general letter from the missionaries, at Cape 
Palmas, Dec. 6th, 1839, from which we make 
the following extracts : 

«« We would remark here, as it is the sub- 
ject of frequent inquiry with our correspond- 
ents, that we do not think the capacities of 
African children for learning is any way infe- 
rior to that of children in our own country. 


(according to the Friends’ Register) the 12th of| And it may be safely affirmed, that they pur- 


7th mo., 1742, aged 88, and was buried in the 
society’s grave-yard, at Wisbech ; where, out 
of respect to her memory, box has been planted 
round her grave, with her initials, age, and 
date, which still remain to mark the spot of her 
interment. 


** Yours, &c., A.” 


I may add to these extracts, that the box- 
planting on the grave is yet preserved ; and is 
trimmed short, so as still to exhibit the initials, 
&c., arranged as under :— 





sue their studies with more eagerness, and in 
some instances with more success, than any 
children we have known. ‘To adduce a soli- 
tary proof of this assertion, it may be stated 
that we have boys of not more than ten years 
of age, who write without any assistance, sen- 
sible and connected compositions upon such 
subjects as the early history of England, ori- 
gin of the English language, etc.”” ‘The same 
letter states, ‘‘in this vicinity they have not 
bought slaves for many years past, but it has 
been a favourite resort for the purchase of rice 
for the slave factories ; and the article which 
the purchasers have usually given in exchange 
for rice, has been rum, the influence of which 
upon a community like this needs not to be 
told.”"—.Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

_$_$_ 
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For “ The Friend.” 
EARLY FRIENDS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


It would be interesting could one have the 
opportunity of rummaging among the old re- 
cords of our eastern brethren for the notices, 
doubtless therein to be found, of the persecu- 
tions endured by some of the early Friends 
who felt themselves constrained to preach the 
truth in those regions in primitive times. Much 
curious matter might be anticipated ; some, it 
may be, which we had rather not “ dig out 
of the dust of antiquity,”’—for there may have 
been weak ones upon the skirts of our flock, 
who, not having perfectly triumphed over the 
infirmities of the flesh, shrunk at the prospect 
of suffering for the testimony ;—though, on 
the other hand, knowing how the arm of the 
Lord was with many of his faithful servants, 
whose memorial is among us, we might rea- 
sonably expect to find—should those records 
at all approach the truth—some noble, and 
perhaps forgotten examples of that Christian 


firmness and valour, so wonderfully tempered | 


with meekness and resignation, which has 
always distinguished the true soldier of the 
cross. 


That such records, yet unpublished to the | 
world, do exist, would seem to be a fact, from 
a little volume which issued no great while | 
ago from the Boston press, containing some 
particulars relative to sufferers for the name and 
testimony of Jesus, in that town; which, from 
the standing of the author, Abel Cushing, for- 
merly senator from Norfolk, Mass. it is not to 
be supposed are imaginary, though evidently 
somewhat coloured, either by the recorder, or 
by Cushing himself. 


The author, we must remember, however, 
is a politician, a profession, at this day, what- 
ever it may once have been, not much afflicted 
with those troublesome scruples which some- 
times beset the honest historian, and impel to 
many a tedious and toilsome chase after the 
exact truth: he is therefore to be read with cau- 
tion. He had an object in writing his little 
book ; he says, and perhaps he. thinks, it was 
the edification of his republican brethren; for 
strange fancies seize upon knowing men some- 
times. And truly his fellow republicans might 
find, would they read aright, instruction there- 
in, though not in way and manner designed. 
He appears to be what is called a leveller—an 
enemy to many of the established modes of 
mutual co-operation—the determined foe of 
corporations, and especially of banks—and to 
entertain a thoroughly democratic horror of 
all attempts by the state to take care of the 
religious interests of its citizens, except in so 
far as to prevent their meddling with one an- 
other on that account. Whether he would 
confess to such a portrait is doubtful, probably 
not; such, nevertheless, is the semblance of 
himself shadowed forth in the ‘* Historical let- 
ters on the first charter of Massachusetts go- 
vernment.”’ He would establish a parallel 
between the religious persecutors of old, and 
those whom he holds to be the financial per- 
secutors of this generation—between the old 
Puritans and the modern bankers! He tells 


how the former erred in hanging Quakers and 
drowning witches, and would have his reader 
aroused to, what he possibly may himself be- 
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lieve to be the fact, that the latter are imbued ;corded whip, and then commanded to depart 
with a sufficient share of the very same ma-|from the charter limits. 
lignant spirit, and may, if not tightly reined, | fees were demanded of them. 








But the marshal’s 
They declined 


likewise plunge into some horrible excess !| paying the cost of theirown punishment, and 


However, any notice of these whims and 
alarms has nothing to do with my object, ex- 
cept to give the reader of what follows a clue 
to some of his expressions and turns of 
thought. 

The book is divided into twenty-five chap- 
ters or “‘letters,”’ six of which are chiefly de- 
voted to a narration of the persecutions inflict- 
ed upon Friends. Some of the particulars 
given are not contained in any other work that 
I have seen, and probably they will be new 
to the generality of readers. I purpose tran- 
scribing below the greater part of them, not 





| 


| binding myself, however, always to adhere to 


| the language of the original. The first four|were good enough for men who had come 


‘letters treat of the banishment of Roger Willi- | 


ams, and the Hutchinsonian heresy, the fifth | 
was intended for a sketch of the rise of Quaker- 
ism, and takes some notice of Mary Fisher. 
What follows is from 


LETTER VI. 


There can be no doubt but the early Qua- 
kers were conscientious missionaries. Per- 
haps none in any age or country were ever 
more sincere. And what a modicum of true 
Christianity, or humanity even, would have 


taught those to whom they came, to bear with | be on yourselves. 
: 


them. It is easy to discern what kind of in- 
fluences ruled here, under free forms of go- 
vernment, when the advent to these shores of 
six female and two men Quakers should have 
caused a law in substance thus :— 

That any citizen causing a Quaker to come 
into the country, should, on conviction, pay a 
penalty of one hundred pounds; and for en- 
tertaining a Quaker, knowing him to be such, 
was finable at the rate of forty shillings an 
hour. For the first offence of Quakerism, by 
citizen or stranger,—if a man, he should have 
one ear cut off; and for the second offence, the 
other ear ; if a woman, first to be whipped, and 
put into the house of correction, and for the 
second offence to lose one of her ears, and for 
the third offence, by man or woman, to have 
his or her tongue bored through with a hot 
iron. 

The first application of this law was to two 
English women, Sarah Gibbons and Dorothy 
Waugh. ‘These coming to Boston ventured 
to address the people on lecture-day after the 
regular services were over, and they were 
taken up, thrust into the house of correction 
and whipped. 

Not long after, a woman named Gardner, 
coming to Weymouth with her infant child, 
was proved to be a Quakeress. She was car- 
ried to Boston and whipped, as also a young 
damsel, her companion, with a three-corded 
knotted whip, and after the punishment she 
kneeled down and prayed to the Lord to for- 
give her persecutors. 

The two next were William Brend and 
William Leddra. ‘These being taken up at 
Salem for being Quakers wrongfully in the 
jurisdiction, they were carried to Boston, and 
put into the house of correction and ordered to 
work. ‘This they refused; for which they 


were whipped twenty blows each with a three- 





were still detained to work it out. ‘The next 
morning William Brend still refusing to work, 
the jailer in a rage seized a tarred rope, and 


beat him therewith until the prisoner fainted. 


Upon this a report went abroad that the man 
was killed in prison; and a tumult among the 
people was feared; whereupon, Endicot, the 
governor, and the magistrates posted notices on 
the church doors and otlier public places, that 
Brend had revived, and was well, but that the 


jailer should be punished for his cruelty. 


But J. Norton, a preacher, a mortal enemy 
to Quakers, and a great instrument of the laws 
against them, declared publicly that the stripes 


here to beat their gospel ordinances black and 
blue. 

John Copeland and Christopher Holder 
came over about the time of Mary Fisher; and 
two years after, they were arrested at Dedham, 
earried to Boston, and imprisoned with one 
named Rouse. At the next court of assistants 
they were brought in for trial, Endicot presi~- 
ding, who said, “since you three, in con- 
tempt of the magistrates and ministers, have 
come here to seduce the people, whether you 
lose your ears or your lives, your blood will 
29 

To this the Quakers boldly answered, that 
the Lord God had sent them here. 

Nay, said the governor, but under pretence 
of peace you have come to poison the people. 
How do you prove the Lord hath sent you ? 

You scourge and persecute us, was the re- 
ply; and Christ told his disciples they should 
suffer such things for his name’s sake. 

Then, said Major Denison, one of the as- 
sistants, every malefactor who is whipped, 
suffers for Christ’s sake. 

But do ye not know, said Rouse, that if we 
were malefactors, God’s judgments would be 
far heavier upon us than your punishments ? 

John Rouse, John Rouse, again said the 
major, you are yet a youth, and I hear are well 
born and bred, your father being a king’s offi- 
cer at Barbadoes, anda gentleman: what hea- 
vier judgment of God do you look for, (unless 
it be a halter,) than to be driven from home, 
and to run about here with a set of vagabonds 
and deceivers? 

I was not driven from my father’s house, 
said Rouse, but at the command of the Lord I 
left it, and when he shall clear me of this land 
I will gladly return home again. 

But why do we parley, said Endicot. You 
see these Quakers have no commission but the 
spirit within them, and that’s the devil ;— 
secretary, read the law to the prisoners: and 
when this was done, one of them said, we 
have seen many of your laws having much 
scripture reference in their margin, but what 
scripture have you for cutting off ears? 

What scripture is there for hanging people, 
said Endicot? 

Perhaps, said Denison, they would like to 
be crucified; there’s scripture enough for 
that. 

After consultation, Endicot called the priso- 
ners by name, and said, the sentence of the 
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court is, that each of you have his right ear cut | private, and which I hardly dare say to any | ing and perplexing to him, so much so, that 
off by the hangman. ‘other man. Unfortunately for me, [ do not| he could, in no way, be accessory to the death 
Here the Quakers earnestly protested against | believe in any system of rejjgion—I do not) of a fellow-creature. He added, that since he 
the proceeding. They declared that they were | believe in the existence of a God. You may|had been in England, a relation of his, the 
Englishmen, and not subject to the colonial | be sure it is a subject that has given me a great) Marquis of B——, had kindly offered to raise 
laws ; they were subject only to English laws | deal of thought; and, when I came into this Pro- | a regiment of horse in Ireland, and to get him 
and the English court. But Endicot called | testant country, I had hoped I should have dis- | the command, which he politely niliaed on the 
out; no appeal to England; we shall allow of | covered the essence of truth, and that the Pro-| above ground; which was the occasion of the 
no appeal to England. |testant clergy would have given the Jie to the| marquis’s displeasure, and the loss of his 
The marshal then took them to the apart-| impressions I had imbibed, from my early | friendship. 1 felt much interested about this 
ment where execution was to be done, and| prejudices, on account of the dissolute and| person, and carefully concealed from every 
when he had let in the hangman and one or | abandoned lives of the Romish clergy; but,| one what his sentiments were. I apprehended, 
two others, he locked the door, and read the | alas! I see that there is the same system of de- | when there appeared such great sincerity, the 
order of the court. ception carried on in England as in Germany. | Almighty would, in his own time, reveal him- 
Again these three protested against the ille-| ‘The clergy have only one thing in view, and| self to him. He seemed much gratified in at- 
ality and injustice of the procedure; and| that is the accumulation of wealth, and where | tending our religious meetings, and I had many 
Fol er further said that such an execution|it can be done, to endeavour after splendour| times seen him much affected, and in tears in 
should not be done in private: but they told|and aggrandizement. As to their flocks, ’tis} them. He used frequently, in a modest way, 
him it was to prevent their appealing to the|a matter of no consequence whether they are|to argue the point of his disbelief with me; 
people. There is no doubt that Norton, En-| ignorant or wise. It appears no part of their} but never, I believe, as to himself to much 
dicot, and their associates, feared a public ex-| study to aim at their religious improvement,| purpose. 1 lent him several books, in which 
ecution of this character. so that I find myself just where I was. I ob-| the existence of God was treated on, but all 
The executioner then took Holder by the | serve that all mankind are alike—they pretend| seemed unavailing. He had made notes on a 
head, and as he brushed away the hair to come | to religion, they talk of it, and there they leave | Bible I had lent him almost through the whole 
at the ear, the marshal turned away in mani-|it. As aconfirmation of what I say, I may| book, in opposition to its precepts and doc- 
fest disgust and sorrow ; but Rouse said, thou | inform you, that, on my first coming into these | trines.—Towards the close of the period of 
must turn again and see the execution, for such | parts, 1 paid a visit to my relations in Ireland, | his infidelity he requested I would lend him 
is the order. True, true indeed, said he, I} who showed great hospitality and kindness to| Newton’s Principia, which I refused, on the 
was to see it done, we mustlook on; and he| me, and, as is usual in that country, there! ground that he had wandered so much in the 
saw the blood follow the hangman’s knife | were large convivial parties, where neither the | dark by seeking for that without, which was 
most profusely, as he threw the ear on the|manners nor the conversation would bear) only to be found within, that I advised him to 
floor. much reflection, even in an infidel, (as I sup-| keep his mind still and quiet; adding, that I 
Thus these three unresisting Quakers suffer-| pose I should be called.) It happened that the| believed the Almighty would one day make 
ed this ignominious mutilation with patience, | conversation one evening took a religious turn, | himself known to him, but he must not be sur- 
and even without a sigh. in the course of which I inadvertently leaned | prised if he should do it in such a way, as to 
When it was over, they declared, that the | towards scepticism at least ; on which one of} all outward appearance would, in his view, be 
ignorant they —- For those who had| the company hastily said—* Surely, sir, you| contemptible. ; 
one this thing maliciously, every drop of their}do not doubt the existence of a Supreme| A few weeks after this, two female friends, 
blood would sit heavy on their souls at the | Being?’ to which I replied—* What are your) A Cc , and D M , having a 
great day of accounts. sentiments on that subject?” Why, sir, my| concern to visit the families and friends who 
After this they were ordered out of the ju-| sentiments are these: I look upon the Almigh-| attended Westminster Meeting ; as he had now 
risdiction. ty as of infinite purity ; as the object of both| been a pretty constant attender, his name was 
love and fear—and that I am in his immediate | set down with two others, and I requested the 
presence—it is through him I lfve and move| Friends to let me sit with them. Very soon 
and have my being—I consider that I am/jafter we sat down, Divine goodness was 
amenable to him for every action of my life | pleased to overshadow this little assembly, I 
—that if I do evil voluntarily, I run the risk of| mean in the silent part of it. The poor ob- 
his eternal displeasure, and wretchedness will | ject of this little narrative in a few minutes 
be my portion, but if I act according to his| burst into tears, and continued in this humble 
will, 1 shall be eternally happy.’ ‘Is this, sir,| state for near twenty minutes, before a word 
really and truly your belief?’ ‘ Yes, sir, it} was spoken. When one of the females, un- 
undoubtedly is, and is also the belief of every | lettered and unlearned as to human attainments, 
well-regulated Christian.’ ‘Then, sir, how| but who waited for Christ to be her instructor, 
comes it to pass that your actions correspond | in a few words expressed herself to this effect: 
so little with your professions? Is it possible; that she had felt an extraordinary solemnity 
that such a hearsay evidence as this would} on our first sitting down, so much so, that she 
convince me, were | an atheist, of the truth of| feared to speak, though she feared to keep si- 
God’s existence? Has any part of your con-| lence, more especially, as the subject which 
duct, since we have been so often together,| had come before her was of a truly awful 
manifested either love, fear, or reverence, for| nature. ‘ Surely,” she added, ‘ there is no 
this object of your pretended regard? I wish} person present who has any doubts respecting 
not to give you offence ; but see whether there | the existence of a supreme being ; if there is, 
be any thing like consistency in your declara-| I would have such to look into their own 
tions and the conduct I fear you are habitually | hearts, and observe the operation of some- 
in the practice of.’ My friend seemed con-| thing they cannot but feel, more especially 
fused and thoughtful, and I immediately turn-| when they have committed an evil action— 
ed the discourse to another subject.” I was} how does it torment the poor mind, and render 
much struck with so much of this conversa-| it for a time in continued uneasiness; on the 
tion, and was considerably more so when he} other hand, when they have acted well, avoid- 
told me in confidence that he had left Germany | ed the temptation to evil, what a sweet glow 
on account of his objection to serve any longer| of approbation has covered the mind! From 
in the army—that the thoughts of taking away | whence proceeds this uneasiness or this appro- 
the life of a fellow-man had become distress-| bation? It must proceed from something,— 


















































From the Irish Friend. 
CONVERSION OF AN INFIDEL. 


About the year 1799 I became acquainted 
with a native of Ireland, who, in his early 
youth, went to Germany, where he was edu- 
cated at one of the colleges, and was brought 
up in the Roman Catholic persuasion, the in- 
consistency of which, he told me, he very 
early saw. ‘The bigotry, superstition, and 
wickedness of the priests was such as to give 
him a disgust to idniien~-tnliodas, he said, 
that the foundation of it was dissimulation and 
priesteraft. When he left the university, he 
was introduced to the emperor, Joseph the 
Second, to whom he was one of the lords of 
the bedchamber, and he soon became an offi- 
cer of rank in the German army. “The empe- 
ror made him a count, in addition to his here- 
ditary titles of marquis and viscount, and a 
grandee of the first order in Spain. He was 
related to some of the first nobility in England 
and Ireland. At the commencement of our 
acquaintance, he expressed a wish to know 
something of the principles of Friends ; and, 
having read Barclay’s Apology, in returning it 
to me, he told me it was the best written book 
on divinity he had ever seen; and, if it were 
possible to act according to the sentiments con- 
tained in it, no man could act wrong; but he 
added, “‘I have something to say to you in 
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man could not communicate these sensations | 
to himself! Be assured they come from God! 
—nay, it is God himself who thus speaks in| 
the inmost of the heart.’’ ‘The Friend said but) 
little more, but to the person to whom it was | 
addressed, it was a volume—it was as though | 
the windows of heaven were opened. ‘l'o 

myself it was an opportunity never to be for- 
gotten. About two days from the above peri- 

od, my Friend called on me in the evening, 

and requested to have some conversation with 

me, which I readily agreed to: he, without) 
much preface, told me that he knew not how 
he could be sufficiently grateful to me, for the 
patience I had endured with him, and for —_ 
kind concern I had manifested for his welfare ; 

but added, ‘I believe it will give you incon- 
ceivable pleasure to be informed that I have 
not a doubt remaining. I am abundantly 
thankful to that Almighty Being, who, in mer- | 
cy, has made himself known to this poor be- 
nighted heart of mine in some degree, through 
the instrumentality of that dear woman, though 
I may acknowledge to you, that, before a 
word was spoken, the business was completed. 





{ had taken great pains, as you know, to in- | 
validate the Scripture testimonies, but, at that | 


solemn and heavenly opportunity, all the ar-| 
guments I had made use of for this purpose, re- 
verted back, and I became confounded and | 
ashamed. I felt, as it were, all at once the cer- | 
tain evidence of a merciful and kind God, which 
so overcame me, that I could only show my 
love and gratitude by my tears, so that for a 
while, I appeared as in heaven; that is, in a 
situation of mind far beyond what any earthly 
object could bestow. ‘The dear woman was 
doubtless sensible of my situation, and con- 
firmed to me the evidence I felt in my own 
soul. I this evening thought, that though I 
had been thus favoured, it would be difficult 
to point out the divinity of Christ, a thing 
which I then conceived as altogether ab- 
surd; but on coming up your steps, and wait- 
ing to speak to you, the whole mystery was 
unfolded ; and I now have no doubts on this 
subject.” He also entered on the subject of 
the creation of man, and other religious sub- 
jects, in a way that astonished me. His very 
nature seemed altered, and his countenance 
seemed changed, as from the haughtiness of a 
man possessing outward rank in society, he 
now became mild and passive, like a little 
child, joined to the disposition of alamb. He 
lamented, several months after, his being obli- 
ged to return to Germany ; previous to which 
he requested some of Friends’ writings, ac- 
knowledging that he felt more satisfaction in 
reading them than any other; and he attended 
Friends’ meetings, till he left England. 


From the Irish Friend. 
REFUGE FOR THE HOUSELESS POOR. 
Islington, 4th Mo. 1st, 1840. 


Respected Friend—A few weeks ago, I 
went, in company with a friend, after our 
evening meeting on a first day, to view that 
remarkable and philanthropic establishment, 
“ The Refuge for the Houseless Poor’’—situ- 
ate in an obscure yard near Whitecross street 
in the city. Having felt a singular, but me- 
lancholy satisfaction in the scene which pre- 








sented itself, 1 am induced to lay the account 
of our visit before thy readers, many of whom, 
more particularly those in the country, may 
not have heard of the existence of such a re- 
ceptacle of human destitution ; and, it is more 
than probable, they may not have at all con- 
ceived the necessity of providing such an es- 
tablishment. But, when we bring into view, 
the well known fact, that, in this great Metro- 
polis, there are thousands of our fellow beings 
who have no place of their own wherein to 
rest their weary limbs at night, and are driven 
for shelter to the cellars and other abodes of 
misery in which they are provided with a 
lodging, such as it is, on prepayment of 4d. 
per night; and that frequently in the winter 
season, whilst out of work, even this poor ac- 
commodation is beyond their means to pur- 
chase; then the great importance of providing 
a temporary shelter for the ‘* houseless poor’’ 
becomes self-evident to every reflecting mind. 
For want of such a protection in the night, 
many have perished in the inclement seasons 
of the year, in the markets of the city, under 
sheds, and other exposed places—not having 
elsewhere to lay down their heads. 

The spacious building, to which I have al- 
luded, consists of three large floors, above the 
ground, and appears to have been built as 
chambers for wool, or such like merchandise, 
which have since been roughly, but conveni- 
ently, adapted to the several purposes to which 
they are now appropriated. On entering the 
outer doors, from the street, there is a small 
office, at the bar of which every fresh appli- 
cant presents himself, and gives his name, his 
age, and his parish, or the town from which 
he comes. Here he tells his tale of woe, and 
the causes which have led to his present desti- 
tution ; (and the same routine is observed in 
the case of the females ;) ali these particulars 
are carefully noted by the proper officer, in a 
large book kept for the purpose ; and it is easy 
to imagine, that this singular volume por- 
trays an epitome of human wretchedness, not 
often put upon record. After the poor man 
has passed his examination, he is shown to a 
large trough of water, where he undergoes a 
tolerably good purification of his person: when 
he is examined by the surgeon, who reporting 
him free of infectious disorders, he is directed 
to his place amongst his new companions. In 
this way, hundreds of poor objects, of both 
sexes, during the winter months, are received 
every night, and dismissed in the morning ; 
many, like Noah’s dove, not finding any rest 
for their weary limbs, return again and again ; 
whilst others, happily procuring better quar- 
ters, are seen no more: the absentees, how- 
ever, are generally outnumbered by the new- 
comers, particularly if the weather prove in- 
clement, and work, out of doors, at a stand. 
This asylum is open to all ; it needs no certi- 
ficate of character, letter of recommendation, 
or humble petition, to gain admittance within 
these hospitable walls ; neither native or alien, 
age or sex, black or white, saint or sinner, is 
excluded : all may come who will, and be re- 
ceived freely. Here the puling infant, in its 
poor mother’s arms, and all the intermediate 
gradations of age, to the hoary-headed man or 
woman of threescore years and ten, can lay 
them down, and, for a while, forget their sor- 


One only exception to this noble rule 
is made—an instance of which occurred whilst 
we were there :—A middle aged man, in great 
apparent destitution, applied for admission for 
the night; but, on being examined by the sur- 
geon, he was reported to have a cutaneous dis- 
ease, of an infectious character; and, from this 
cause, was necessarily denied admittance. He 
was, however, dismissed with expressions of 
kindness from the manager on duty ; a ration 
of bread was given him, and a shilling; with 
directions where he might apply in the morn- 
ing for medical assistance. 

As I before observed, the building is large, 
and consists of three lofty airy rooms, one on 
each floor above the ground floor. ‘The lowest 
is appropriated to the men’s sleeping 100m, 
and the upper floor to that for the women and 
little children ; the middle floor is used as a 
chapel on First days, where, when we arrived, 
the company (about 300) were assembled. 
(The numbers vary every night more or less, 
and have sometimes even exceeded 600 men, 
women, and children.) ‘They were then at their 
worship, and chanting songs of praise to the 
great Creator, to ** Him from whom all bles- 
sings flow ;” in which they were joined by 
several gentlemen present, who appear to de- 
vote much of their time to these poor outcasts. 
The religious service is conducted by one of 
the royal chaplains; and it very frequently 
happens, that he does duty in the morning be- 
fore the Queen and her household in the Chapel 
Royal, and in the evening, he repeats the same 
service to this interesting congregation of some 
of her meanest and poorest subjects. After the 
service was ended, the women and children 
proceeded, one by one, up stairs, to their own 
sleeping apartment, accompanied by their re- 
spective matrons; each of the women, as they 
passed a person who was stationed with a large 
basket, received a ration of the best white bread 
—/(about half a pound ;) and, if the woman 
had a child under her care, she received a dou- 
ble allowance. When the females were all 
withdrawn, the men advanced singly, in the 
same orderly manner, and they received a like 
portion of bread, with which they descended 
into their dormitory ; and we understood, that 
the same allowance is dispensed to them all, 
when they are dismissed in the morning; ac- 
companied with a kind welcome to return again, 
at night, if they cannot provide for themselves 
better. The men’s apartment, which we in- 
spected, (and that for the females, is similar,) 
is partitioned off into single berths, on the spa- 
cious floor, by means of boards, ten inches 
wide, placed edgeways, forming compartments 
about seven feet by two ; each man has one of 
these divisions to himself, which is plentifully 
supplied with clean dry straw, upon which he 
lies down with his clothes on. 

The width of the floor admits of two of 
these berths across the room, the men lying 
feet to feet with their heads towards the oppo- 
site walls; but part of the floor, which is 
wider, we observed had more than two divi- 
sions across, and the boys slept upon a small 
floor by themselves, elevated above the other. 
There is a large powerful stove with iron flues, 
that affords an agreeable warmth, in the cold 
winter nights, throughout the apartment, which 
is also cheerfully lighted with several gas lamps. 
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After the men had retired, we went into their | tion of 2,500,000, is not equal to $100,000,- 


apartinent, and the scene was both novel and/ 000; and the annual value of the labour of 
affecting to behold; all the men (in number| each man, woman, and child in the slavehold- 
about 150) had lain down, each in his com-| ing states is estimated at only $40.—WN. Y. Obs. 
fortable berth, or was reclining thereon, eating | . 

his dry bread, apparently with the savoury | 
relish of a good appetite. Little or no conver- 
sation was going forward in the room, but 
every one seemed intent upon his own imme- 
diate comfort. About nine o’clock, not a 
whisper is heard, and very soon afterwards all 
are buried in a short, but sweet oblivion to all |’ 
their woes. Besides the matrons, who super- —L— 
intend the women’s apartment, there are offi- THE FRIEND. 

cers in the house, on duty all night, whose 2 ~-—= 
business it is to prevent any disorderly con- SEVENTH MONTH, 4, 1840. 
duct which might arise ; to look after the fires | « -- ane ee amas 
and lamps, and answer the bell at the gate,; The following, extracted from one of our 





A Liverpool paper states that 4800 people 
departed from Drogheda alone, via Liverpool, 
for America, during the six weeks preceding 


on an average, twenty pounds each, or not less 
than 100,000/. in specie.— Late paper. 











the 16th May, and that they took with them, slaves 
| them all full deeds of emancipation. 


| 


| $20,000) among them ! 








From the American and Foreign Anti-Sla- 
very Reporter we copy the annexed paragraph, 
as an additional evidence that conscience is at 
work among the slave-holders. 


EMANCIPATION OF 163 SLAVES. 


Munroe Edwards, Esq., of Iberville Parish, 
Louisiana, (about 88 miles above New Or- 
leans, on the Mississippi,) has taken 163 
to Cincinnati, Ohio, and there given 
He then 
distributed the whole proceeds of the last two 
years’ crop of his plantation orem of 

He could have sold 
these men, women, and children for upwards 
of a hundred thousand dollars, but nobly pre- 
ferred giving them their liberty. These joyful 
emancipated persons have gone, some to Ken- 


should any midnight wanderer seek the friend- 
ly roof, which is not unfrequently the case ; 
and such are sure not to seek in vain. Be- 
sides those of the poor, who inherit penury 
from their forefathers, we sometimes meet in 
this humble asylum with minds of higher 
grade ; even men of good education, and some 
classical scholars have been known to be 
brought so low and reduced, as to become can- 
didates for a night’s lodging and a meal of dry 
bread, at this refuge for the forlorn and friend- 
Jess. ‘Those who feel an interest in the study 
of the countenance, as showing a reflex of the 
human mind, may here contemplate a series 


of living portraits, not often found grouped | 


together in the same family. But the Chris- 
tian philanthropist will take a still higher esti- 
mate of this interesting company of human 
beings, as having each a soul to be saved or to 
be lost, and will breathe a sigh that all might 
eome to the knowledge of the Saviour who 
died that they might live to Him whilst here 
on earth, and with Him hereafter in heaven 
for ever. 
J. P. 

N. B.—** The refuge for the houseless 
poor” has been established many years, al- 
though not opened every winter, when the 
weather happens to be very mild. It is libe- 
rally supported by ample contribution. In aid 
of its objects a messenger from court was late- 
ly sent down to inquire if any assistance to 
the funds was needed, and the answer return- 
ed was, that they were quite sufficient. 


— 


=e 
INDUSTRY OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


From an official report made to the legis- 
lature, it appears that the product of the great 
branches of manufacturing industry in Mas- 
sachusetts, during the year ending in April, 
1837, was $91,700,000; of which sum the 
three principal items were, cotton fabrics, 
$17,409,000 ; woollen fabrics, $10,399,000 ; 
and fisheries, $7,592,000. If to the products 
of manufacturing industry be added the earn- 
ings of navigation and agriculture, it is esti- 
mated that the whole annual product of the 
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exchange papers, relative to the proceedings | tucky, some to Illinois, some into the interior 
of the United States Senate on the subject of | of Ohio, and some have returned to Louisiana 
the slave trade, will be interesting to our read-|#™Mong their relations, We have a full ac- 
ers. What influence the memorial of Friends | C°unt of the particulars of this most interesting 
on the subject, inserted last week, had in the | °ccurrence, but have no space at present to 


case, does not appear. enlarge. Laus Deo! 
IN SENATE.--THE SLAVE TRADE. _ 
Wednesday, June 17.—The bill to aid in putting an | From the same. 


end to this diabolical and inhuman traffic in human NEW YORK LEGISLATURE. 

blood and misery, so far as the flag of this country is T . ant } 

concerned, was taken up, at the carnest solicitation of we important ae WOEe enacted at the 
Mr. Davis, who explained the object of the bill, by late session, in compliance with the petitions 
showing that American vessels were built for this pur-| of abolitionists, highly beneficial to people of 
pose and sold to Spanish and Portuguese merchants, | colour. The first secures the right of trial by 


the transfer not being made until the vessel reached | ;,,.., : ; 
the coast of Africa, and the vessel being, in the mean yay. poreomn claimed as slaves, and the 


time, protected by her flag—that after the transfer other protects the free citizens from being kid- 
was madc, the slaves were put on board, and the vessc] napped or reduced to slavery. The governor 
epended on her heels for the safety of the return voy-| is authorised to employ an agent, at the ex- 
age. The object of the bill before them was to prevent pense of the state, to effect the restoration of 


the flag from being used for any such purpose. . +48 : . 
Mr. Calhoun thought the measure would rather be any free citizen of this state who may be kid- 


embarrassing than lead to any good practical results. napped or held 7 slavery in any of the states 
He was inclined to think the bill had grown out of the| OT territories of the United States. These 
interference of another power, which was setting itself} acts, so honourable to the legislature of New 
up asa general arbiter to regulate the internal con-| York, make the “ servile” bill of Ohio appear 
cerns of other nations. He had understood that, while still more infamous by contrast I 

all this show of feeling was kept up, on the part of . 
England, about suppressing this trade, the very mana- oo 


cles used to fetter those unhappy beings were manu-| From the number of the “ Irish Friend” for 


factured, by thousands, at Birmingham. Had Eng- 
land taken any steps to put an end to that? For his | 5th mo. Ist last, we have transferred to our 


part, he never could think of the interference of that | PA€S several articles possessing interest. That 
power in the case of the Amistad with any degree of| headed ‘* Conversion of an Infidel” is without 
patience, and he thouglit it was time for this country | reference to authority, but carries internal evi- 
to look to herself and assert her own dignity. dence of its truth. By request of the editor of 


Mr. Davis replied that the bill was offered rather to : : . . 
carry out the policy of our own country than that of oe Irish Friend, we insert the subjoined 


Great Britain. He could say that Great Britain had rf : ; : 
vindicated herself—he admitted that manacles had To Subscribers.—Those who are in arrear 
been manufactured there, but, then, there was a law on| with their subscriptions will please to bear in 


the statute book which authorized their seizure wher- mind, that the terms are—*‘ payable in ad-” 
ever found, but the law was evaded by the slavers vanee,’’ 


taking out bolt iron and manufacturing them on the 
voyage. _— 

Mr. Grundy condemned the interference of the Bri- AGENT APPOINTED. 
tish government in the case of the Amistad as highly ‘ 7 
improper. Thomas Newby, P. M., Newby’s Bridge, 

Mr. King was sorry to say that there had been a} Perquimans county, N. C. 
correspondence with the British government, and it "1 
was there among the volaminous documents furnished Fae 
to the committee. The British government had press-| A meeting of ‘The Philadelphia Associa- 
ed upon them the right of search, but had been prompt-| tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 


ly told that no such claim would be tolerated. Mr. Children,” will be held at half past 8 o'clock 








industry of Massachusetts exceeds $100,000,- 
000 ; which, divided by 700,000, the popula- 
tion of the state, gives $140 as the average 
value of the annual labour of each man, wo- 
man, and child, in the community. ‘The whole 
value of the industry of the cotton-growing 
country of the southern states, with a popula- 


and Portuguese adventurers. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed, without divi- 


sion. 
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being prostituted for the aggrandizement of Spanish |’ 


King avowed himself favourably disposed towards the F . : 
bill—he regarded the measure as necessary to prevent | 0” second day evening, the 6th inst., at the 


the prostitution of the flag. 

Mr. Webster made some remarks in support of the 
bill, contending that every possible step should be ta- 
ken to prevent the glorious flag of the country from 


usual place. 
Josern Kire, Clerk. 


Marriep at Friends’ meeting house, Adrian, Michi- 
gan, on fifth day, the 21st of fifth mo. 1840, Bexsamix 
G. Watxer, of Adrian, to Many Ann, daughter of 
Abraham West, of the same place. 


